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Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum, University of 
California, Fascicule 1 (United States of 
America, Fascicule 5). Edited by H. R. W. 
Smith; pp. 60, 62 plates. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1936. $5.00 
This is an outstanding fascicule of the Corpus. 

The photographs for which a simplification of 

the ‘Langlotz Box’ was used are beyond reproach, 

and the text is packed with carefully recorded 
observations of technique and penetrating an- 
alyses of style which no student of Greek vases 
ean afford to ignore. The California collection 
contains few, if any, masterpieces; buyers for 
great museums of art would probably have re- 
jected most of them, and yet when the text is 
read, the conviction is certain not only that the 

University of California is to be envied for the 

possession of such a collection but also that the 

plan of the Corpus is amply justified in bringing 
before the world of scholars series of vases such 
as this from which so much can be learned. 

The collection was mostly assembled at the 
turn of the century through the benefactions of 
Mrs. Phoebe Apperson Hearst, whose gifts dur- 
ing these years enriched also the University 
Museum, Philadelphia. Thus at the sale of the 
Coleman collection in 1897, Mrs. Hearst bought 
several pieces, including the Menon amphora, for 
Philadelphia, and for the California collection 
an approximately corresponding number in- 
cluding an admirable skyphos (pls. XL and XLI) 
by the Lewis Painter, and a pelike (pl. XLIII) 
by the Painter of the Berlin Perseus. Both 
Frothingham and Emerson acted as purchasing 
agents for Mrs. Hearst in behalf of either col- 
lection. But the records preserved in the two 
Museums show some discrepancies; the cups of 
pls. XXXIII.1, XXXV and XXXVI are stated in the 
California records to have come from Orvieto 
but all three cups may be identified in a photo- 
graph in the University Museum of vases once 
offered, apparently, for sale to this institution, 
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and in the margin of the photograph in hand- 
writing that can be identified as Mancinelli’s is 
a note that these cups were found together in 
a Faliscan tomb. 

It is impossible, within the compass of this 
review, to explore the riches of the text, but a 
few points may be mentioned: In the descrip- 
tion of a geometric pot-stand (10) there are 
valuable notes on the differences of details of 
Attic and Melian geometric styles. The Corin- 
thian vases are carefully related (14-20) to the 
various groups of Necrocorinthia. An ‘Andrian’ 
—an alabastron accredited to the island of 
Andros—is a rare, if ugly, specimen the few 
existing parallels for which are given (23). A 
Chalcidian amphora gives the author an oppor- 
tunity to adduce cogent arguments (24) in 
answer to Rumpf’s criticism of his theory that 
Chalcidian vases were made in Caere by Greeks 
of Chalcidic stock. If, on the evidence of the 
Philadelphia photograph, the Faliscan proveni- 
ence of the Brygos cup (pl. Xxx1II.1) and the two 
cups by the Clinic Painter (pls. XxXxv and 
XXXVI) be accepted, it is interesting to note that 
all three were found in one tomb. The two by 
the Clinic Painter are pendants, the one pictur- 
ing erotic triads, the other pederastic counter- 
parts of the same. The lyre of the Zoewyevoc marks 
him, according to the author, as a schoolboy and 
a cross in the background of this scene is in- 
terpreted by Mr. Goody, the author’s pupil, as 
the detached head of a torch which ‘the suburban 
schoolboy needed every morning as much as the 
reveller on moonless nights’. To the bibliography 
of the Sabouroff Painter add: Beazley, The 
Museum Journal, 23.21 and my note in AJA 
38 (1934) 531, 532. In the description of the 
skyphos by the Lewis Painter is a valuable dis- 
cussion and bibliography (45) of the ‘apicate 
fillet?’ worn as a headdress of males. A frag- 
mentary late hydria portraying the birth of 
Dionysos gives a new version of the myth be- 
cause of ‘the murderous part assigned to Iris, 
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of which there is no hint in literature and none 
elsewhere in art—unless the winged figure of 
the Villa Item and of the corresponding 
“Campana” reliefs is she’. The description of 
this vase is masterly; it could scarcely be better 
written, for the author feels the import of every 
line the artist drew and interprets the scene 
with rare imagination as well as with a fine 
feeling for the style of the artist who will here- 
after be known as the Semele Painter. An East 
Greek plastic vase (pl. LvII and 55) is called the 
ingenue of the Gorgoneion family, but the au- 
thor informs me that he has now learned that 
in the British Museum is a very similar head- 
vase with a mustache. And the figure of the Cali- 
fornia vase certainly looks more like that of a 
young man than that of an ingenue. What then 
to do with the earrings which appear on the 
California head? The familiar passage in 
Xenophon’s Anabasis (111.1.31) implies that no 
Greek man wore earrings, but we may perhaps 
follow the example of Agasias the Stymphalian 
and suspect the young man of this vase of being 
a Lydian, modelled by an East Greek artist. 

In a book so packed with information on all 
kinds of subjects, the lack of an index is lamen- 
table. 

EDITH HALL DOHAN 

University Museum, 

Philadelphia 


Seven Books of History Against the Pagans, 
The Apology of Paulus Orosius. Translated 
with Introduction and Notes by Irving Wood- 
worth Raymond; pp. xi, 486. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1936. (Records of 
Civilization, Sources and Studies, No. XXVI). 
$4.50 


This volume contains an Introduction (3-25), 

a translation of the History (29-398), a “ 
Bich (401-403), and an Index (407-436). 
spite of its title, it does not contain a neo NA 
of the Liber Apologeticus of Orosius. 

The Introduction discusses the place and date 
of Orosius’ birth (Raymond concludes, rightly, I 
think, that he was born in Bracara rather than 
in Tarraco) ; his life and especially his relations 
with Saint Augustine; the purpose, sources, 
chronology, composition, style, and value of the 
History; its place in the Middle Ages; and the 
various paraphrases and editions. The Introduc- 
tion is fully documented with references to 
ancient sources and modern authorities. One gets 
the impression that it is a competent summary 
of the investigations of others rather than a work 
of original research. The Bibliography seems 
quite complete. The Index is limited to names 


and events, but Raymond refers to the complete 
analytical indices of Zangemeister’s edition of 
1882!. A map of the world according to Orosius 
(facing page 34) is so poorly reproduced that 
many of the names are totally illegible. 

The translation is accompanied by notes, lim- 
ited, as Raymond tells us (25) ‘to the minimum 
necessary to clarify obscure points and to indi- 
cate correct dates.’ It is hard to see on what 
principle they were limited. The date of Plataea 
is given (89) but not that of Marathon (85). 
We are told when Orosius mentions the River 
Liris, he means the Siris (155), but we are left 
to guess that the Mount Bebius that blew off its 
top in the reign of Titus is really Vesuvius (339). 
Notes supply the dates for all the consuls of the 
Republic who are mentioned in the text, but the 
consulships of Augustus are undated. A note 
remarks on an error of Orosius in connection 
with Marathon (84), but the strange hodge- 
podge that represents the early years of the 
Peloponnesian War is passed by in silence (70 f.). 
The one note dealing with textual matters that 
I have noticed is ambiguous, inaccurate, and ap- 
plied to the wrong word (338). 

The translation is based on Zangemeister’s 
Teubner edition.?, For Book VII, where Raymond 
was able to use an unpublished version prepared 
some years ago by Dr. C. S. Ogden (viii), it is 
fairly good, but for the other six books it is, 
where I have tested it, very bad. In the hun- 
dred or so pages that I checked with some care 
I found an average of nearly one mistake a page. 
There are many omissions of from one word to 
an entire sentence, and many other mistakes due 
to pure carelessness, e.g. ‘twenty three’ for 
XXXII (36, 1.2.18) ,° ‘in the three hundredth year 
of the City,’ for Anno ab urbe condita CCCLXXVI 
(115, 3.8.1), ‘wife’ for matre (148, 3.23.38), 
and ‘Pompey’ for Antonio (308, 6.19.6). Num- 
bers seem to have caused Raymond particular 
trouble. Quwinquiens deciens centena milia be- 
comes ‘five million’ (134, 3.17.8), although this 
makes the Persian losses in three battles against 


1Pauli Orosii Historiarum Adversum Paganos 
Libri vil, Accedit Eiusdem Liber Apologeticus, Re- 
censuit et Commentario Critico Instruxit Carolus 
Zangemeister. Vindobonae, 1882. 

?Pauli Orosii Historiarum Adversum Paganos 
Libri vil, ex Recognitione Caroli Zangemeister. 
Lipsiae, 1889. 

3I give the page of Raymond’s translation and 
also the book, chapter, and section according to 
Zangemeister. Although references to Orosius are 
regularly by book, chapter, and section, Raymond 
fails to give the section numbers. Since some of the 
chapters are many pages long, this failure makes 
the book almost useless for reference work—but it is 
almost useless anyway. 
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Alexander several times greater than their total 
forces. After Cannae the Romans collected 
quattuor legiones undecumque, which Raymond 
translates ‘fifteen legions’ (185, 4.16.7). The dif- 
ference between quinquaginta and quingenti is 
beyond him (184, 4.16.3; 193, 4.19.5), and he ap- 
pears to believe that mille trecenti means ‘thirty 
thousand’ (158, 2.2.6). There are many other 
mistakes that would shame an undergraduate. 
Exim Graeciam prope totam consiliis praeventam 
viribus domuit is translated ‘Although his de- 
signs had been anticipated, Philip and his forces 
subdued almost all Greece’ (123, 3.12.10), and 
ipsa . . . diffisa Macedonibus becomes ‘as the 
Macedonians distrusted her’ (147, 3.23.31). A 
working knowledge of mythology and history 
should have prevented some mistakes. He makes 
Orosius speak of Tantalus ‘employing’ Pelops 
at Jove’s banquets (60, 1.12.5), and of Oedipus 
as the brother of his parents’ children (61, 
1.12.9). Even though wrong these translations 
are both grammatically possible, but there is not 
even that much excuse for his rendition of hanc 

. victoriam primo dictatoris Camilli, qui eam 
de Veientibus patravit, exilium, dehine inruptio 
Gallorum ... insequitur by ‘A retreat followed 
this . . . victory, which Camillus, dictator for 
the first time, had won over the Veientes. Then 
came the invasion of the Gauls...’ (104, 2.19.3). 

It is useless to multiply examples. The trans- 
lation, except for Book VII, is so bad as to be 
worthless. It is difficult to see why such a book 
was ever printed. It certainly reflects no credit 
on American scholarship, or on the University 
Press that issued it. 

RUSSEL M. GEER 


Brown University 


Traité de métrique grecque, suivi d’un précis 
de métrique latine. By W. J. W. Koster; pp. 
ii, 328. Leiden: A. W. Sijthoff, 1936. 9fr. 


The author professes to adopt the method of 
Linné for his own work (8), and rightly so. It 
may be remembered that a medal was coined in 
honor of Linné with the legend Deus creavit, 
Linnaeus disposuit. The Greek poets created 
lyric songs, the true metrical meaning of which 
is lost to us beyond hope, since the manuscripts 
give only the words but not the rhythmical values 
nor the melody, and the very principles of that 
art are practically unknown to us. Now man has 
an innate desire for dominating the universe, if 
not otherwise than by giving names to things, 
and superimposing a system even on a chaos. But 
Linné’s task was the easier one. The plant and 
animal kingdoms provide a rich variety of dis- 
tinctive marks by which they may be classified, 


while Greek metre has for us not more than three 
elements, long, short and indifferent syllables, 
which elements in fact appear in Greek versifica- 
tion in almost all conceivable combinations. 

Now seriously, the situation is not quite so 
bad. But it is vitally important clearly to distin- 
guish between what we know and what we as- 
sume, and to add why and for what purpose we 
(or those who first introduced it) have made the 
assumption. Of hexameters and iambic trimeters 
we possess tens of thousands, and there is no 
question of identification. Thus we are able to 
look further into the structure of these verses. 
But as to the elements of lyric systems, all that 
we can hope to achieve is to single them out and 
to ascribe them tentatively to certain genera— 
whatever such an ascription may mean. It is a 
rare exception when we can go one step further; 
so Maas has succeeded in establishing a certain 
rule for the internal structure of a lyric genus, 
the dactylo-epitritic (Philologus 63, 297; Metrik 
§ 48; Snell, Bacchylides, 25, not mentioned by 
Koster). Thus there are some possibilities of 
venturing forward methodically from the known 
to the unknown on factual evidence. But it is 
good to remember that many of the notions fun- 
damental for the study of ancient metre have to 
be formed without the help of documentary au- 
thority, or in defiance of theories venerable for 
their age alone, but otherwise inadequate and 
incongruous. Koster thinks that ‘il s’est gardé 
de juger tous les phénoménes qui se présentent 
d’aprés des théories préconcues,’ but in trying to 
do so he necessarily falls a prey to all kinds of 
traditional hypotheses, some of them antiquated 
and some of them absurd. The only alternative 
is to try to make use of sound theories, whether 
old, recent, or brand new. There is no escape 
from preconceptions, which have to be discarded 
and replaced and modified until as well as may be 
they both fit the facts and satisfy reason. 

Koster presents us with a systematic survey 
of Greek metre under traditional and conven- 
tional conceptions, and therefore has written a 
useful book for practical purposes. Its shortcom- 
ings are due to the lack of general historical set- 
ting and to insufficient critical discrimination. 
Otherwise we should not find classed side by side, 
under the same heading of ‘Précis plus ou moins 
sommaires’, a scientifically worthless compilation 
like Rupprecht’s book on Griechische Metrik, 
and a profound, though ascetically concise, study 
like Maas’ Griechische Metrik, only on the ground 
that the latter scholar chose to telescope the 
results of his labor and learning into a tiny 
volume of 37 pages. (To the bibliography may 
now be added the excellent book by Albert Wif- 
strand, Grekisk Metrik, Lund 1935.) In line 
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with virtually all metricians, Koster repeats un- 
critically the ancient distinction between syl- 
lables long by nature and long by convention 
(positione, 9¢ce1), which distinction is due to a 
confusion of length of vowel with length of 
syllable, and which, on the other hand, fails to 
distinguish, though applied to the single syllable, 
between the sounds that form a part of that syl- 
lable and those that belong to the next. And 
Koster repeats the traditional statement that a 
caesura is a necessary pause on account of the 
length of the verse. Now a speaker who should 
not be able to pronounce, with the greatest ease, 
a complete hexameter or trimeter verse, could 
only be pitied, and to be pitied would be the 
auditors of a man who should pause (and draw 
a breath?) between jv te and wuxnv in the verse: 
dovuucvec Hv TE WuxNv Kal vootov éralowv. (As to 
the caesurae, quite apart from their general 
theory, the treatment of the practical facts by 
Koster seems also to me too incomplete; neither 
the laws of W. Meyer for the later hexameter 
nor Knox’s for iambic verses are men- 
tioned.) 

Koster’s book is very technical, and the reader 
will be in danger of forgetting that the metres 
were being used for the expression of living ideas 
in a living language. Little account is taken of 
phonology and historical grammar, and the spirit 
of the book is rather one of classification than 
of the history of a literary art and craft. In 
close contact with the ancient metricians, Koster 
defines the many technical terms and displays 
the different metrical varieties. The result is an 
ample exhibit of existing forms and rules, ar- 
ranged after rigidly uniform principles. The 
description is not throughout clear and simple, 
and the doctrine is far from being based on a 
complete assimilation of the entire material and 
of all the substantial contributions of scholars. 

In spite of these defects, the work will prove 
a helpful introduction to the study of ancient 
metre, the more welcome as there exist only very 
few of its kind. Its value as a reference book 
could have been greatly improved by the addition 
of a second index metrorum, in which on the left 
side would appear not the names of the verses 
but their forms. Any arbitrary rule of prece- 
dence in ‘alphabetic order’ for the three elements 


laws 


of long, short and anceps would thus enable 
the reader to find out in a moment that e.g. 


—uu—uu—u-— is called Ibyceum and is discussed 
on p. 138. 
The Précis de métrique latine gives the ele- 
mentary facts of Latin versification. 
HERMANN FRANKEL 


Stanford University 


Theodor Gomperz, 1832-1912. Briefe und 
Aufzeichnungen, eingeleitet, erlautert und zu 
einer Darstellung seines Lebens verkniipft von 
Heinrich Gomperz: Band I (1832-1868); pp. 
vii, 480, 14 plates. Wien: Gerold, 1936. 16.50M 
Theodor Gomperz, who is best known through 

his exposition of ancient philosophy, which under 

the title of ‘Greek Thinkers’ has long been ac- 
cessible to English readers, died in 1912, an 

octogenarian. His son, Heinrich, who holds a 

chair of philosophy at the Vienna University, has 

just issued a sumptuously printed volume of 
selections from his father’s correspondence and 
notes, held together by the editor’s running com- 
ment. This, it is hoped, first part of the edition 
covers the years 1832-1868, the formative period 
in the great scholar’s life, until his appointment 
as professor extraordinarius at the University of 

Vienna, to which he was to belong for the re- 

mainder of his life. 

It may seem surprising to hear a period cov- 
ering 36 years of a man’s life called ‘formative’, 
But, as the editor remarks (iii), Gomperz’s de- 
velopment was unusual in that, at the age of 
nineteen, the then law student saw clearly before 
him the aim of his life, the history of Greek 
philosophy, but that for a decade this interest 
remained uncultivated, lay dormant for another 
thirty years because of work in philological text 
criticism,—this, indeed, in the field of Epicurean- 
ism—, and that Gomperz was almost sixty before 
he commenced to realize the dream of his early 
youth. 

This life is extraordinary not only in its late 
fruition, but it is in itself also a refutation of 
the view that scholarship ripens best in the 
isolation of academic cloisters. It is probably 
unique that as a philologian he never underwent 
the trial of a Doctor’s examination, but received 
this title as an honorary degree from the Uni- 
versity of Koenigsberg after he had joined the 
Vienna faculty (1868). 

Gomperz’ work, as his son correctly stresses, 
was determined by two factors. First and fore- 
most by his interest in philosophy, which shows 
itself already in the letters written by the young- 
ster of 18 years. While for the classicist this 
interest culminates in the full maturity of his 
Greek Thinkers, during the first half of his life 
he was much more interested in the man who 
was then foremost among English philosophers, 
John Stuart Mill. He had become acquainted 
with Mill’s work when he was about 25 years 
old and the propaganda for Mill filled a large 
part of his life. He translated some of his works 
and finally became the editor of the German 
edition. Moreover, this literary labor led to a 
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personal acquaintance. In spite of the difference 
in their ages, the two men became intimate 
friends and remained so until Mill died. 

The second factor was Gomperz’s remarkable 
facility in the field of text criticism, a facility 
which, as the editor says, he was likely to exer- 
cise somewhat too readily, but which stood him 
in good stead while he was engaged in the work 
which, next to the Greek Thinkers, has made 
his name known, the editing of the badly muti- 
lated Herculanean Papyri. 

This biography of one of the foremost Aus- 
trian classicists of the nineteenth century, how- 
ever, claims a wider interest than the merely 
professional. Gomperz not only attracted, and 
held, friends (I name only Mill, the diplomat 
Earl Lytton, Bonitz the Aristotelian, Fried- 
laender the author of the Sittengeschichte, 
Hartl, Jahn, Nauck, Benndorf and Otto Hirsch- 
feld) but during his whole life took a part in 
the political and economic development of his 
country. He resembles Mommsen and Virchow 
in Germany, Grote in England, with whom he 
was on terms of personal friendship, in that he 
fought from his boyhood almost, as his early 
letters prove, for the principles of bourgeois 
liberalism. To this the experiences which, as a 
Jew, he had to undergo before the age of emanci- 
pation probably gave the deciding impetus. As 
the publisher’s blurb says, without exaggera- 
tion, ‘Gomperz’s life is a contribution to the 
understanding of an era, whose <violent> close 
is perhaps the decisive event of our time’. But 
the evaluation of this side of the biography lies 
outside the scope of CW. 

We can but recommend the book warmly to 
every one interested in the life of a real man 
and concur in the hope of its editor that its suc- 
cess may make possible the publication of a 
second volume, the manuscript for which has 
been completed. That volume should be of even 
greater interest to the classical scholar, because 
it will comprise the period of Gomperz’s greatest 
activity in the classical field. 

ERNST RIESS 

White Plains, N. Y. 


Literature and Liberalism, with Other Classi- 
‘al Papers. By Nelson G. McCrea; pp. x, 218. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1936. 
$2.50 
This book of delightful essays, some of which 

have been previously published, should appeal 

not only to the classicist, but to anyone who is 
concerned with the cause of education in its 
broadest sense. President Nicholas Murray But- 
ler, in his apt foreword says: ‘Professor Nelson 
Glenn McCrea has been a lifelong student and 


teacher in this great field of knowledge and has 
proved himself a scholar of the finest and the 
highest type. He has seen into and beneath the 
languages of those ancient peoples and has used 
knowledge of those languages as the open door 
to an understanding and an ability to interpret 
the thought that lies beyond which it would not 
be easy to equal.’ 

These papers, which cover a period of twenty- 
five years of scholarly activity, deal with literary 
criticism, philosophy, and educational tendencies. 
Professor McCrea’s long period of service as head 
of the Latin readers for the College Entrance 
Examination Board makes him well qualified to 
write on Latin Examinations As Tests of Intel- 
ligence. His own interest in philosophy, strength- 
ened by the reading of many different authors in 
various languages, makes his discussion of Lu- 
cretius under the title Humanism Old and New 
particularly valuable. The papers on Horace and 
Virgil, which were written at the time of their 
respective bimillennial celebrations, may be read 
with pleasure and profit even though the occa- 
sions for which they were composed are past. 

Not the least interesting part of this volume is 
the section devoted to copies of the Latin letters 
which Professor McCrea has composed on behalf 
of Columbia University in the past quarter of a 
century. At the present time when so little Latin 
is being written on this side of the ocean, at 
least, these carefully constructed sentences, with 
their Ciceronian rhythm, might well stimulate 
new interest in the almost extinct art of fine 
Latin writing. 

To those who have had the pleasure of study- 
ing under Nelson Glenn McCrea this volume is 
especially welcome, for it is reminiscent of the 
happy combination of scholarship and human in- 
terest which pervaded his classroom. To many 
others the essays will appeal because of their 
thought-provoking content so vigorously ex- 
pressed. 

DoroTHY M. ROBATHAN 


Wellesley College 


We Would Know Jesus. By John A. Scott; pp. 

176. New York: Abingdon, 1936. $1.50 

Of the four lectures contained in this book, 
the first sets forth our knowledge of Jesus from 
nonbiblical sources. From Josephus to Tatian 
great names pass in review, and the touches each 
writer adds to our picture of Jesus are shown in 
their historical significance. There follows a dis- 
cussion of noncanonical sayings of Jesus. Lec- 
ture II points out under what conditions the Gos- 
pels were written’! and how they contrived to 
live. Selecting only what really counts, the author 
sketches the Synoptic Problem in broad but well- 
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marked outlines. The papyri, too, ‘confirm the 
essential purity of our existing Gospel text’ 
(Kenyon). In Lecture 11 Scott with great skill 
makes us understand that lovable ‘Doctor Luke.’ 
How much we should miss without his Gospel! 
Luke’s accuracy of detail, vindicated by modern 
research, ranks him with Thucydides (Ramsay). 
Last in the galaxy of men grouped round Jesus 
is that everlasting questioner, Socrates, who al- 
ways wanted to know why people acted the way 
they did, and who, by so doing, helped to purify 
men’s moral and religious concepts. Socrates and 
Christ—an alluring analogy since the beginning 
of Christianity; but with Scott there is no blur- 
ring of lines. 

We cannot dismiss this interesting book with 
a bare outline of its contents. Not a theological 
treatise, it is yet a vade mecum of biblical 
propaedeutics prepared by a classical scholar. 
Rather than send us adrift on the sea of ‘prob- 
lems,’ Scott calls us back, firmly and vigorously, 
to what we know about the Gospels and shows 
that it is worth knowing. His interest in the 
New Testament is not of yesterday. Borne along 
by this classically-trained mind, we feel the 
power of his warm and vivid style, his gift of 
making the dead relive, his determination to get 
at facts, his ability to read cumulative evidence, 
his conviction that scholarship is best served by 
moving ‘away from disintegrating and negative 
studies back to a renewed confidence in long- 
established traditions.’ Here is Wissenschaft 
in its flowering. 

The personal accent in the title of this book 
is overpowering. Its ethos reminds us of certain 
Hellenists that would tév ‘Ingotv idciv (John 
12.21). ‘We would know Jesus’ will appeal to 
critic and general reader alike. 

JAMES A. KLEIST, S.J. 


Saint Louis University 


The Greek Language in its Evolution: An 
Introduction to its Scientific Study. By Anatol 
F. Semenov; pp. xi, 208. New York: Macmil- 
lan, 1936. $2.00 
One regrets being obliged to state that this 

otherwise engaging little work, whose author is 

evidently sincerely interested in his subject, is a 

positively dangerous book to put into untrained 

hands. The diagnosis is fairly self-evident— 
uncritical use of all sorts of reference works, 
good, bad, and indifferent, with a special pre- 
dilection, not too carefully concealed in the bib- 
liographical notes, for all that is obsolete. The 


1T do not think that jyucic in 1 Thessalonians 4.17 
commits St. Paul to a definite belief that the napouvcia 
was close at hand. 





result is what might be expected; a book pub- 
lished in 1936 which gives the ‘primitive’ form 
(sic) of civec and tapoc as vaina and stawra (36), 
a book which begins its treatment of Indo- 
European phonology with the syllabic liquids and 
nasals, giving of them, incidentally, only a most 
inept account (24-25), a book which transliter- 
ates the Sanskrit palatal sibilant sometimes by 
¢, sometimes by § (daca, Svan, both on 32) and 
the palatal semivowel of the same language in- 
differently by y or j7 (madhya 27: jdsja, tadsja 
201), a book which similarly transliterates the 
third letter of the Cyrillic alphabet indifferently 
by v or w (Russian vidjetj 149: golowd 29), a 
book which speaks of ‘the occlusive consonant 
8 (=English v)’ (59), a book which defines 
itacism as the pronunciation of y and «ci as i 
in ‘pin’ (77), a book which asserts unqualifiedly 
that the Gospel of St. Matthew was originally 
written in Hebrew (89). Need more be said? 
J. ALEXANDER KERNS 
New York University 


Ideali e Correnti Letterarie nell’ Eneide. By 
Lucia Bozzi; pp.’179. Messina: Principato, 
1936. 

The purpose of this work is clearly stated in 
the introduction (2): to study the Homeric and 
Hellenistic conceptions of life and art in the 
Aeneid, not as separate elements, but as two 
attitudes which are constantly interwoven and 
which ‘create that fusion, both classical and 
modern, wherein lies the essential characteristic 
of the Aeneid’ (cf. 19: ‘quella continua giustap- 
posizione di elementi classici e moderni, di gusto 
antico e nuovo’). The book deals with the many 
Homeric and Hellenistic conceptions used by 
Vergil in his treatment of divine intervention 
(9-40), men and gods (41-67), Aeneas’ voyage 
(68-90), love (91-126), Aeneas in the under- 
world (127-142), war (143-165), and the glorifi- 
cation of Rome and Italy (166-179). Much of 
this material is derived from Heinze and 
Cartault, but there are frequent references to 
the results of more recent scholarship. 

At times the author loses sight of her aim 
and is content merely to point out the presence 
of Homeric and Hellenistic elements side by side 
in the Aeneid. A more serious flaw results from 
an exaggerated conception of Vergil as the ‘poeta 
di tendenze ellenistiche’ (8), the ‘poeta moderno’ 
(22, 25) who veils the modernity of his poetry 
with the classicism of Homer. Although the 
treatment of Vergil’s departures from the Hom- 
eric tradition is on the whole sound and ably 
expressed (cf. e.g. the psychological motivation 
of human actions independent of divine inter- 
vention, 21f., 32f.), the reader gains the impres- 
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sion that almost everything in the Aeneid which 
is not Homeric is therefore Hellenistic; that 
Vergil’s portrayal of the ‘humanity’ of his char- 
acters, his sympathy for the conquered, his 
fondness for the more pathetic or tragic aspects 
of his story are chiefly due to his use of Hellen- 
istic material (cf. the parallels between Vergil 
and Rhianus, 15 f., 145 ff.). Extreme examples 
of this tendency are the author’s assumptions 
that Vergil’s glorification of Rome and Italy is 
an illustration of the Hellenistic fondness for 
aetiology (166 ff.) and that the prophecies of 
Rome’s future greatness have as models similar 
prophecies in Alexandrian poetry (177 ff.). As 
a result of this over-emphasis, one is apt to lose 
sight of Vergil, the creative artist, and to look 
upon the Aeneid merely as a mosaic resulting 
from the admixture of conflicting literary trends. 
The author has not shown us clearly how Vergil 
combined and fused the different elements into a 
new artistic unity, but she has made a collection 
of Homeric and Hellenistic conceptions in the 
Aeneid which will be of considerable value if used 
with caution. 
GEORGE E. DUCKWORTH 
Princeton University 


Othloni Libellus Proverbiorum: recensuit ad- 
notationibusque criticis et illustrativis indice 
nominum et rerum instruxit Gulielmus Carolus 
Korfmacher; pp. xlii, 132. Chicago: Loyola 
University Press, 1936. $2.00 
These proverbs or sententiae, a schoolbook by 

the eleventh-century monk Otloh of St. Emmeram, 

were first printed by Hervagius in 1563 among 
the works of Bede, and were successively re- 
printed in the 1612 and 1688 editions of Bede and 
in Migne, vol. 90. In 1721 Pez printed them (as 
Otloh’s) in his Thesaurus from the autograph 
manuscript (Korfmacher’s E), and his text was 
reproduced in Migne, vol. 146.' Pez’s text, we see, 
contained a number of misreadings and well- 
meant corrections, which Korfmacher has set 
aside; and the new text also makes some few addi- 
tions from what may be a second autograph man- 
uscript (Cod. Monac. 18937) and its descendants. 

The text of Migne 90 is shown to resemble this 

second tradition.* Korfmacher has also been able 


1 Korfmacher’s account of the editions (xl) is in- 
complete: to him the edition in the 1688 Bede is the 
first, and he seems not to know where Migne’s two 
editions came from, though he records their variants 
in his notes. 

*There are errors in reporting Migne 90 (‘Ps.- 
Beda’) on Prov. A 6-7 and 17, and the omission of 
A 30, 73-4, 76-7 from Ps.-Beda is unnoticed. I have 
checked no farther. Misprints are few; I note p. 
xiii, line 1 (omnimo), p. xvii, note 5 (has), p. 2, line 
7 of crit. not. (initia). 


to supply sources or parallels for the greater 
number of the proverbs, has made a useful Index, 
and has composed an interesting Introduction, 
mainly on Otloh’s life and writings, which, if it 
contains little that is new, seems reliable and 
is written in good Latin. 
JAMES HUTTON 
Cornell University 


A Greek Papyrus Reader, with Vocabulary, 
edited by Edgar J. Goodspeed and Ernest Cad- 
man Colwell; pp. vii, 108, frontispiece. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1935. $1.50 


This books fills a long-felt need for a small 
collection of non-literary papyri without trans- 
lation acompanying, but furnished with notes 
and vocabulary, and so suitable for use as a 
textbook by undergraduates. 

Dr. Goodspeed and his colleague, Dr. Colwell, 
have given us an excellent selection of papyri, 
new to collections of this kind in English, which 
have great inherent as well as linguistic inter- 
est. The eighty-two papyri are arranged approxi- 
mately in order of difficulty, and range in length 
from a few lines to five pages. 

The papyri date from the third century B.C. 
to the fifth century A.D., and include personal 
letters, Christian church: letters and amulets, 
petitions and contracts of many kinds, some of 
the latter involving marriage, divorce, and an 
adoption, some interesting magical papyri, and a 
few amusing leaves from the Oxyrhynchus Con- 
gressional Record. A table of Greek numbers and 
another one of the Egyptian months adds to the 
value of the book. 

The book is now published by the ‘lithoprint’ 
process from typewritten pages. Since its publi- 
cation, a second printing has become necessary, 
and it is now accompanied by several pages of 
corrigenda and addenda. Still further additions 
to the introduction, vocabulary, and notes are de- 
sirable and will doubtless be made as opportunity 
affords. 

F. W. GINGRICH 

Albright College 


Il Luogo Primitivo di Roma. By Giuseppe 
Cozzo; pp. 199, 56 ills. Rome: Cremonese, 
1935. 25L 
The thesis of this entertaining and ingenious 

study is that Rome began, not as a community 

of shepherds on the Palatine, a place poorly 
suited to their occupation, but in the valley to 
the northwest along a great trade route which 
connected Populonia with the cities of Magna 

Graecia, roughly parallel to the later Viae Appia 

and Aurelia. This was a natural consequence of 

the proximity of the island in the Tiber which 
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afforded the easiest means of crossing the river 
and on the spot arose a stopping-place for pack- 
trains and an international market. This sup- 
position is highly plausible but the evidence 
adduced by Cozzo in its support is frequently 
weak. 

He devotes considerable attention to numer- 
ous primitive pits in the Forum area and else- 
where nearby which he says were wells dug to 
furnish water for the pack-animals rather than 
drains or ritualistic pits, but one wonders why 
wells were needed in swampy ground. To show 
why the Forum area was used for the market he 
must assume that after the road left the Tiber 
it passed first to the west, then to the north, and 
finally to the east of the Palatine before it 
reached the position of the later Porta Capena, 
instead of going directly to the south of the hill. 
This difficulty he solves by assuming that the 
Vallis Murciae was also swampy, but this is at 
best doubtful. He further assumes that the river 
was crossed by two small wooden bridges which 
connected the island with the banks and that 
these bridges antedate the pons Sublicius which 
by unanimous tradition was the earliest bridge 
at Rome. His explanation that the pons Sublicius 
was merely the first bridge to cross the stream 
from bank to bank, leaves me cold. Moreover, 
his treatment of the cults localized on the island 
seems far-fetched, and his interpretation of 
Janus as ‘rector viarum’ is an aspect of the god 
unknown to Wissowa. His view that the inscrip- 
tion on the archaic cippus in the Forum was in 
part a sort of traffic signal forbidding the pas- 
sage of pack-trains through the Forum at a time 
when the space had come to be used politically, 
is basing too much on too slender a foundation. 
Finally, one wonders why a city founded origin- 
ally as a market should have developed a nobility 
whose traditions forbade engaging in trade of 
any kind. Cozzo overlooks this. 

On the other hand his hypothesis has the 
advantage of suggesting new and plausible ety- 
mologies for the names of the Vicus Tuscus, the 
Vicus lIugarius, the Sacra Via, the Porta Car- 
mentalis and the word pecunia (from pecus = 
pack-animal). It also furnishes an explanation 
of a long series of pack-animals used as sym- 
bols on early Roman coins, and it clears up 
incidentally many obscure points in the early 
legends. He thinks that Janus bifrons was 
derived from the heads of the god on the out- 
side of the principal city gates, and that the 
trouble with the Sabines was caused by rivalry 
since they had at Cures (modern Passo di 
Corese) a ferry of their own. Numa, incident- 
ally, becomes an historic personage, whose func- 


tion was less that of a religious innovator than 
that of an able administrator of the market. 
GEORGE MCCRACKEN 
Otterbein College 


ABSTRACTS OF ARTICLES 


Ancient Authors 


24 Euripides. Schlesinger, Alfred Cary—Two 
Notes on Euripides. A. Skeptic or patriot ?—the lat- 
ter, in regard to conflict over human sacrifice in the 
Hecabe. B. Debates—analysis of order of speakers 
throughout plays sustains point made in A. 

CPh 82 (1937) 67-70 ( Heller) 

25 Homer. Parry, Milman—A bout Winged Words. 
Defends his position on Homeric ‘winged’ as merely 
conventional epithet, in reply to Calhoun, CPh 30 
(1935) 215-227. 

CPh 32 (1937) 59-63 ( Heller) 

26 Plautus. Duckworth, George E.—The Verse 
Structure of Epidicus 25-26. Reads these lines (and 
also 57-58) as a system of two cretics followed by 
twelve iambics, rejecting hominem in 26. 

CPh 32 (1937) 63-67 ( Heller) 

2? Sallust. Salmon, E. T.—Concerning the Sec- 
ond Sallustian Suasoria. Greek echoes, adduced by 
Post in CW 21 (1927) 19-23, do not prove Sallustian 
authorship, but possibly the opposite. 

CPh 82 (1937) 12-74 (Heller) 

’8 Valerius Maximus. Schullian, Dorothy M.—Th¢« 
Anthology of Valerius Maximus and A. Gellius. Calls 
attention to two newly accessible manuscripts which 
support conclusion of Valentini that the Anthology 
is important for text tradition of Valerius. 
CPh 32 (1937) 70-72 ( Heller) 


Linguistics. Grammar. Metrics 

29 Debeauvais, L—Valeur des formes verbales en 
Indo-Européen et en Latin. The Latin present (in- 
fectum) continues the Indo-European present which 
indicates the development of an action. The Latin 
perfectum generally preserves the force of the IE 
perfect, indicating the result of a completed action, 
but it may also simply express action in the past, 
like the Ik and Greek aorist. Upon the infectum and 
perfectum Latin has created forms to express the 
temporal ideas of past (imperfect and pluperfect) 
and future (future and future-perfect) in the indic- 
ative and of present-future (present and perfect) 
and past (imperfect and pluperfect) in the sub- 
junctive. 
LEC! 6 (1937) 55-56 (Pratt) 

30 Harsh, Philip W.—Angiportum, Platea, and 
Vieus. Angiportum, not an ‘alley’, is synonymous 
with vicus in meaning ‘street’ (narrower, of course, 
than modern streets) ; platea or via, when bracketed 
with angiportum or vicus, means ‘avenue’ (broader 
than usual); but any of the four words, when used 
alone, may be a generic term for ‘streets’. 
CPh 32 (1987) 44-58 (Heller) 
History. Social Studies 


31 Arnold, Irene Ringwood—Festivals of Rhodes. 
Chronological and descriptive discussion. ‘The pro- 
erams of the festivals offer but little local variety.’ 
AJA 40 (1936) 432-436 (Comfort) 


Les Etudes Greceques 
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32 Ensslin, W.— ‘Der vicarius praefecturae urbis. 
A new examination of the evidence for this vicariate 
and for the officials who are known to have held the 
office; it is argued that the post was abolished in 
A. D. 357 rather than earlier in the century, as has 
been believed. 

ByzZ? 36 (1936) 320-326 

33 Larsen, Jakob A. O.—The Peace of Phoenice 
and the Outbreak of the Second Macedonian War. 
Replies to article of E. Bickermann in RPh 61 (1935) 
59-81, 161-176, maintaining (1) adscripti actually 
included in treaty of 205 were not neutrals but for- 
mal allies of Rome; these are Sparta, Elis, Messene, 
Pergamum, and Illyria, but not Athens nor Ilium. 
(2) Roman intervention in 200 was not based on 
treaty; hence, Rome intended war. 


CPh 32 (1937) 15-31 (Heller) 


34 Olmstead, A. T.—Cuneiform Texts and Hel- 
lenistic Chronology. Alleged dates, even those of 
Kugler, calculated from astrological tablets, are fre- 
quently untrustworthy because documents are not 
contemporary, or because writing has been misinter- 
preted. In discussing numerous problems, Olmstead 
shows that the true date for the battle of Ipsus is, 
after all, 301. 

CPh 32 (1937) 1-14 


(Downey) 


(Heller) 


Art. Archaeology 


35 Blegen, Elizabeth Pierce—News Items from 
Athens. 1. Excavation of sub-Mycenaean-Geometric, 
seventh century and late fifth century graves in 
Athens (vases, bronze dinos). 2. Foundations of the 
Pompeion. 3. Area between Dipylon Gate and Tomb 
of the Lacedaemonians. 4. Fortifications of the Pnyx. 


5. National Museum and Epigraphical Museum 

notes. 

AJA 40 (1936) 541-550 (Comfort) 
36 Comfort, Howard—A Preliminary Study of 


Late Italian Sigillata. Illustrates, describes and clas- 

sifies published and unpublished decorated sigillata 

of the second half of the first century A. D. 

AJA 40 (1936) 437-451 (Comfort) 
3? Dohan, Edith Hall—A Bronze Statuette from 

Delphi. ‘Protodedalic work dating from about 700 

B.C.’ 

AJA 40 (1936) 520-521 (Comfort) 
88 Elderkin, G. W.—The Deification of Homer by 

Archelaos. The scene of this relief is the theatre at 


Delphi. New evidence of Polygnotan inspiration is 

adduced. 

AJA 40 (1936) 496-500 (Comfort) 
39 ——_———. _ Sosus and Aristophanes. Finds 


household cult explaining ‘unswept floor.’ 
CPh 32 (1937) 74-75 (Heller) 
40 Krautheimer, R—An Oriental Basilica in 
Rome. San Giovanni a Porta Latina was first built 
as an Early Christian basilica c. 500 A. D. under 
Byzantine, not Ravennatic, influence. Other ‘Near 
Eastern churches were erected all over Europe in 
this period.’ 
AJA 40 (1936) 485-495 (Comfort) 


41 Morgan, Charles H.—Excavations at Corinth 
1935-1936. The finds are principally architectural 
(Byzantine and Roman). A new late ceramic ware 
is noted; the Senate House is identified; an archaic 


* Byzantinische Zeitschrift 


Sphinx is shown; a complete inscription to Treboni- 
anus Gallus is transcribed. 
AJA 40 (1936) 466-484 (Comfort) 


42 Mylonas, George—Eleusiniaka. A Middle Hel- 
ladic and Late Helladic site at Eleusis is excavated. 
An inscribed Late Helladic jar is interpreted as a 
dedication to Persephone. 

AJA 40 (1986) 415-431 (Comfort) 


43 Nelson, Grace W.—A Faience Rhyton from 
Abydos in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. Both 
the shape and decoration of this rare xvill1 Dynasty 
object were inspired from Crete. A parallel is in the 
British Museum. 

AJA 40 (1936) 501-506 (Comfort) 

44 Robinson, David M~-A New Lebes Gamikos 
with a Possible Representation of Apollo and 
Daphne. The vase is assigned to the Sabouroff 
painter, 450-440 B. c. The upper panels represent 
the Epaulia; the pedestal probably shows the naiad 
Kreusa, Apollo, Daphne and Peneios. An appendix 
lists forty-three red-figured pedestalled lebetes gami- 
koi. 

AJA 40 (1936) 507-519 (Comfort) 

45 Shear, T. Leslie—The Conclusion of the 1936 
Campaign in the Athenian Agora. Principal finds: 
Praxitelean ivory Apollo Lykeios, statue base of 
Praxiteles (whence an emendation of Demosthenes 
XLI. 3); three other inscribed bases, Parian marble 
female head, bronze and marble statuettes, lamps, 
pottery, tabulae defixionum (not transcribed), plan. 
AJA 40 (1936) 403-414 (Comfort) 


46 Van Ooteghem, J.—Enée a Buthrotum. This is 
a description with plans and pictures, of the archae- 
ological discoveries made by L. M. Ugolini at Buthro- 
tum (visited by Aeneas, Aen. III. 293 ff.) 
LEC 6 (1937) 8-13 (Pratt) 

47 Williams, C. R—News Items from Egypt. 1. 
Tomb of the seventh year of Thutmose II, includ- 
ing the earliest horse from Egypt. 2. XI and XVII 
Dynasty reliefs from Armant and Tid. Foreign 
treasure of Amenemhet 1 at Tid. 3. Discovery of 
genuine spoken Coptic language. 4. Unplundered 1 
Dynasty tomb at Sakkara. 
AJA 40 (1986) 551-556 





(Comfort) 


Epigraphy. Palaeography. Numismatics 


4,8 Blanchet, Adrien—Les rapports entre les de- 
pots monétaires et les événements militaires, poli- 
tiques, et économiques. For the most part, the great 
hoards of money that have been discovered were hid- 
den because of pressure of great calamity or event 
of historic importance. Cites copious examples in 
proof. 

RN? 39 (1936) 3-70 (Weber) 

49 Meritt, Benjamin D.—Greek Inscriptions. A 
further report of epigraphical discoveries made in 
the Agora at Athens, and a preliminary discussion 
of seventeen texts, of which the most important are: 
1. Base of a statue-group with part of epigram 
quoted by Hephaistion (Bergk, Poetae Lyrici Graeci, 
III‘, Simonides, 131) on Harmodios and Aristogeiton, 
and wrongly attributed to Simonides. 2. Statue-base 
found in situ with a dedication to the twelve gods, 
thus identifying the location of their altar. 3. Two 
fragments containing part of the accounts for the 
making of the statue of Athena Promachos are pub- 
lished rearranged with other already known frag- 





3 Revue Numismatique 
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ments and bring to light prices paid for copper, tin, 
coal, and firewood. Date of the accounts, kept appar- 
ently by overseers of the work, between 460 and 450 
B. C. Discussion of relation between Delian and 
Athenian calendars. 4. Record of the sale of prop- 
erty of one of the mutilators of the Hermae, prob- 
ably Alcibiades. Consists of three fragments, one 
already known. There are also decrees honoring 
citizens, leases of mines and sale of confiscated 
property. 
Hesperia 5 (1936) 355-441 (Weber) 
50 Oliver, James H.—Inscriptions from Athens. 
1. Honorary decree, fragments of eleven lines, sec- 
ond half of fifth century B. c. 2. Decrees concerning 
the Proposal of a Foreign State, fragments of twen- 
ty-two lines, 372 B. c. 3. Statue base of L]eocrates, 
mid-fourth century. 4. Proxeny Decree, final ten 
lines, before 317/16 B. c. All from south slopes of 
the Acropolis. 
AJA 40 (1936) 460-465 
Philosophy. Religion. Science 
51 Stukey, Harold J.—The Cyrenean Hikesioi. 
‘Hikesioi’ in the great ritual inscription of Cyrene 
are not human ‘suppliants’, but ‘noxious divinities’, 
whose visitations are averted or propitiated by the 


practices enjoined in the law. 
CPh 32 (19387) 32-43 (Heller) 


FROM THE EDITOR’S MAIL 


Some of the letters which are addressed to the 
Editor but are really directed at the readers of 
CW. The limited space available forbids publication 
of all of them and even necessitates some abridge- 
ment of those presented. The views expressed are, 
of course, not necessarily those of the Editor. 


(Comfort) 


Corrections 
In my review of Allan Chester Johnson’s 
Roman Egypt to the Reign of Diocletian, CW 30 
(1936) 76, the author was charged with the omis- 
sion from the Bibliography of Heichelheim’s 
article Monopole in the Pauly-Wissowa-Krol] 
Realenzyklopidie. This is an error; the article 
will be found cited at the end of section 11, p. 725. 

Naphtali Lewis 
Hunter College 

New York, N. Y. 


In a letter recently arrived from Professor 
Robinson concerning the notice I wrcete of his 
book on Pindar in CW 30 (1936) 78, objection is 
made to the footnote on the spelling of Béckh’s 
name. Now I did not of course mean to attack 
Professor Robinson’s spelling of the name, which 
I think is quite defensible for anyone who wants 
to avoid foreign signs; my intention was only to 
explain my return from Professor Robinson’s 
spelling to that of Béckh. And actually I meant 
this explanation only for the editors; the note 
‘N.B.’ in my copy, and the want of footnote ref- 
erence, were meant to indicate this. I see quite 
well that this indication was really not sufficient, 
and that I was at fault. Yet I should be glad if 
you could print a note saying that Mr. Tyler’s 


footnote, printed through Mr. Tyler’s error, wag 
not meant to attack Professor Robinson’s spell- 
ing. 
George Tyler 
Wells College 
Aurora, N. Y, 


I regret that the cost of setting up Greek is go 
high that you were compelled to use references 
and transliterations instead of direct citations 
<in the review of Gudeman’s Aristoteles Poetik, 
CW 30 (1936) 81-83>. But the use of the ref- 
erences instead of citations was unfortunate in 
the emendations of the text, because they will 
be useless to all but the small number of your 
readers who own or have access to a copy of 
Gudeman’s work; and it would have been better 
to quote the ‘proof found only five lines below’ 
(page 82, column 2, paragraph 3). 

There is an unfortunate misprint facilities in- 
stead of faculties (page 83, paragraph 2, line 7) 
to which I beg you to call attention in an early 
issue. 

Homer Edmiston 
Via Monte di Pieta, 18 
Milan, Italy 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


General 
Classical Studies Presented to Edward Capps on his 
Seventieth Birthday; pp. xii, 389, pls. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1936. $5.00 
Forty-three studies on a wide variety of topies by a 
distinguished body of contributors. Excellently printed, 
superb illustrations, an outstanding piece of bookmaking. 
Festschrift zum siebzigsten Geburtstag von Paul 
Kretschmer; vol. 2, pp. 159-282. Géttingen: Van- 
denhoeck und Ruprecht, 1936. (Glotta, Band 25, 
Heft 3-4) 10M. 
Stanley, Carleton—Roots of the Tree; pp. 107. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1936. $1.75 
Five essays, reprinted from various journals, on An 
Ancient Economie Cyele, Thucydides, 
Lucretius, and Cretan Art 


Greek Science, 


Ancient Authors 


Aristotle. Grabmann, Martin—Mittelalterliche Deut- 
ung und Umbildung der aristotelischen Lehre vom 
nous poietikos nach einer Zusammenstellung im 
Cod. B III 22 der Universitatsbibliothek Basel; pp. 
106. Munich: C. H. Beck, 19386. (Sitzungsberichte 
d. Bayer. Akad. d. Wissenschaften, philos.-hist. 
Abteilung, Jahrgang 1936, Heft 4) 

Clemens Alexandrinus—Werke, Vol. 1 (Protrepticus 
et Paedagogus), herausgegeben im Auftr. d. Kirch- 
envater-Commission d. Preuss. Akademie d. Wis- 
senschaften v. Otto Stahlin; pp. ex, 351, 2nd 
edition with numerous additions and corrections. 
Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1936. (Die griech. christl. 
Schriftsteller d. ersten drei Jahrh., Band 12) 30M. 

Gaudentius—S. Gaudentii episcopi Brixiensis tracta- 
tus, edited by Ambrose Glueck; pp. xlvi, 275. 
Vienna: Hélder-Pichler-Tempsky (Leipzig: Akad. 
Verlag), 1936. (Corpus scriptorum ecclesiasti- 
corum Latinorum, vol. 68) 20M. 
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Pindar. Fehr, Karl—Die Mythen bei Pindar; pp. 164. 
Zurich: Leemann, 1936. (Dissertation) 


Literary History. Criticism 


Caflisch-Einicher, Emma—Die lateinischen Elemente 
in der Mittelhochdeutschen Epik des 13. Jahr- 
hunderts; pp. xviii, 329. Reichenberg: Kraus, 
1936. (Dissertation) 

Cutt, Thomas—Meter and Diction in Catullus’ Hen- 
decasyllabics; pp. 67 (reproduced by offset proc- 


ess). Chicago: University of Chicago Libraries, 
1936. (Dissertation) 

An attempt to estimate the extent to which the lan- 
guage of| poetry is influenced and restricted by metrical 


considerations. 


Weber, Rudolf—Die Begriffe megethos und hupsos in 
der Schrift vom Erhabenen; pp. 42. Marburg: 
Hamel, 1935. (Dissertation) 


Linguistics. Grammar. Metrics 


Deinhardt, Maria—Die Temporalsatze bei Caesar; pp. 
69. Scheinfeld: Weltz, 1936. (Dissertation) 


Grapow, Hermann—Sprachliche und _schriftliche 
Formung Agyptischer Texte; pp. 65, ill. Ham- 
burg: Augustin, 1936. (Leipziger agyptol. Stu- 
dien, Heft 7) 

Svennung, Josef—Untersuchungen zu Palladius und 
zur lateinischen Fach- und Volkssprache; pp. 
xxxv, 698. Uppsala: Almqvist und Wiksell (Leip- 
zig: Harrassowitz), 1936. 16.25M. 


Zuntz, Leonie—Die hethitischen Ortsadverbien arha, 
para, piran als selbstandige Adverbien und in 
ihrer Verbindung mit Nomina und Verba; pp. 120. 
Speyer: Pilger-Druckerei, 1936. (Dissertation) 


History. Social Studies 


Barkan, Irving—Capital Punishment in Ancient 
Athens; pp. 82 (reproduced by offset process). 
Chicago: University of Chicago Libraries, 1936. 
(Dissertation) 

Selected chapters of a dissertation dealing with the 
modes of punishment. 

Gmelin, Ulrich—Auctoritas: Rém. Princeps u. papstl. 
Primat; pp. vii, 154. Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 
1936. (Dissertation) 


Kahrstedt, Ulrich—Untersuchungen zur Magistratur 
in Athen; pp. 330. Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1936. 


ae Forschungen, Heft 10) 
Keller-Tarnuzzer, Karl—-Leitfaden zur schweizer- 


ischen Urgeschichte (Guide de préhistoire suisse) ; 
pp. 24, 1 pl. Frauenfeld: Huber, 1936. 0.75M. 
Weiss, Egon—Grundziige der rémischen Rechtsge- 
schichte; pp. 175, 2 maps. Reichenberg: Stiepel, 
1936. 75Ke. 
Whatmough, Joshua—The Foundations of Roman 
Italy; pp. xix, 420 ill. maps, pls. London: Methuen, 


1936. 25s. 

Thoroughgoing study of early history of Italy with 
fresh examination of the evidence from Italie dialects and 
full discussion of archaeological data. An important book, 
well documented and beautifully illustrated with 11 
plates, 148 figures and 8 maps. 


Art. Archaeology 


Achelis, Hans—Die Katakomben von Neapel; pp. xii, 
101, 60 pls. Leipzig: Hiersemann, 1936. 


Annual of the British School at Athens: No. 34, 
Session 1933-1934. 50s. 

Boehringer, Robert—-Das Antlitz des Genius: Homer; 
pp. 59, 1 pl. Breslau: Hirt, 1937. 3M. 

Chevallier-Vérel—Sculptures du musée de |’acropole: 
les archaiques; pp. 6, 34 pls. Paris: Editions Louis 
Carré (New York: E. Weyhe), 1936. $2.00 

Kahler, Heinz—Zwei Sockel eines Triumphbogens im 
Boboligarten zu Florenz; pp. 42, 9, 6 pls., ill. Ber- 
lin und Leipzig: de Gruyter, 1936. (Winckel- 
mannsprogramm d. archiol. Ges. zu Berlin, 96) 
10M. 

Schneider, Alfons Maria—Byzanz: Vorarbeiten zur 
Topographie u. Archaologie d. Stadt; pp. 106, 10 
pls., 1 map, ill. Berlin: Archiol. Inst. d. Deutschen 
Reichs, 1936. (Istanbuler Forschungen, Band 8) 
13.50M. 

Schneider-Lengyel, Ilse—Griechische Terrakotten; 
pp. 31, 100 ill. Munich: Bruckmann, 1936. 5.80M. 


Schiitz, Alfred R.—Der Typus des hellenistisch-agyp- 
tischen Hauses im Anschluss an Baubeschreib- 
ungen griechischer Papyrusurkunden; pp. 76. 
Wiirzburg: Triltsch, 1936. (Dissertation) 2.50M. 

Epigraphy. Paleography. Numismatics 

Winter, John Garrett—Papyri in the University of 
Michigan Collection: Miscellaneous Papyri; pp. 
390, pls. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan 
Press, 1936. (Humanistic Series, vol. 40: Michi- 
gan Papyri, vol. 3) $5.00 

Ninety documents, some of them literary but most eco- 
nomic, edited in the customary style with introductions, 
notes and translations by eight scholars in the University 
of Michigan. 

Wirtgen, Bernhard—Die Handschriften des Klosters 
zu Erfurt bis zum Ende des 13. Jahrhunderts; pp. 
138, ill. Leipzig: Harrassowitz, 1936. (Disser- 
tation) 6M. 

Youtie, Herbert Chayyim and others—Tax Rolls from 
Karanis, Part 1; pp. 453, ill. Ann Arbor: Univer- 
-'ty of Michigan Press, 1936. (Humanistic Series, 

‘ 42: Michigan Papyri, vol. 4) $5.00 


Philosophy. Religion. Science 
Bienert, Walther—Der Alteste nichtchristliche Jesus- 
bericht: Josephus iiber Jesus. Unter bes. Beriicks. 
d. altruss. ‘Josephus’; pp. 319, 1 pl., 1 map. Halle: 
Akad. Verlag, 1936. (Theol. Arbeiten zur Bibel-, 
Kirchen- u. Ge'stesgeschichte, 9) 9.60M. 


Lésch, Stephan—Diatagma Kaisaros: Die Inschrift 
v. Nazareth u. d. Neue Testament. Eine Unter- 
suchung zur neutamentl. Zeitgeschichte; pp. 
xiii, 99, 1 pl. Freiburg: Herder, 1936. 

Miiller, Marta—Untersuchungen zum Carmen adver- 
sus Marcionitas; pp. 109. Ochsenfurt: Fritz und 
Rappert, 1936. (Dissertation) 

Winzen, Kathe—Medizinisches bei Horaz; pp. 31. 
Krefeld: van Acken, 1936. (Dissertation) 


Textbooks 


Guastalla R., and J. Lescale—La vie antique: serie 
latine, classe de premiére; pp. 91. Paris: Hachette, 
1936. 


75 brief selections (chiefly prose) from various Latin 
authors with brief notes and references to Maquet and 
Roger, Grammaire latine. The selections are divided into 
classes: political theory and practice, literary circles, art. 
oriental religions, nature, Roman imperial history. There 
are included also 15 passages for translation into Latin. 
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After 12 Years 


[t is gratifying to be able to announce that, after twelve years and at the 
start of the thirteenth, a certain book is more popular, more widely used, 
more nearly the standard in its field than ever before. This book, which has 
won its high position through merit and which has proved its value through 
use, was first published in 1924. The demand made a second edition neces- 


sary in 1930. The book is 


Greek Life and Thought 
By La Rue Van Hook 


Dr. Van Hook is Jay Professor of Greek at Columbia University. Of his 
book, The Classical Journal has said: ‘‘Professor Van Hook has succeeded 
in presenting a very vivid and readable account of our ancient heritage. The 
book should prove to be entertaining for general reading and useful in the 


general courses in civilization now given in many colleges.” 


Other reviewers had equal praise for Greek Life and Thought when it ap- 
peared. The London Times Literary Supplement said: “This is a com- 
petent work by an American scholar designed to put before a non-specialist 
public the principal points of Greek civilization.” And The Classical Weekly 
reported that it “is certainly the best treatise dealing with the field chosen.”’ 
Most readers of The Classical Weekly are by now familiar with this book. 
However, for any who have not seen it, and for any who are looking for 
the best text in this field, we now offer another chance to examine this book. 
Greek Life and Thought contains 350 pages with many illustrations. The 
price is only $2.50. An examination copy will be sent upon request to the 


publishers, 


Columbia University Press 


Box B 370, 2960 Broadway, New York City 
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